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being fake-free. Page 4 



Spiraling Child 
Care Costs 
Eat Savings 

China’s chaotic early edu- 
cation industry is crippling 
young parents. Page 5 



Xi’s Visit 
Makes Beer 
King of Brit 

Longtime China resi- 
dent Peter Bloxham is 
seeing a boom. Pa g e 6 




Beijing’s decision to 
slash the 10 -day holiday 
bonus for late-marrying 
couples sent many men 
and women running to 
the marriage registration 
office last week, 

The change is part of 
a policy revision that no 
longer sees a need to 
encourage late marriage 
and childbirth. Page 2 


First Law on Domestic Violence May Take Effect in March 


CHINESE STOCK INDEXES 


BY KARENA HU 


SSE (Shanghai) 

Close Change YTD 

3,007.65 ^ 58.05 (1.97%) -15.02% 


C hina’s first law to prevent domestic 
violence is expected to come into 
enforcement in March, according 
to a report by Chinanews.com. 

The law, passed by the National Peo- 
ple’s Congress Standing Committee on 
December 27, consists of six parts, which 
set rules on the prevention of and protec- 
tion from domestic violence, as well as 
the legal responsibilities of aggressors. 

The law defines domestic violence 
as the act of “physical, psychological 
and other harm inflicted by family 
members by beating, binding or limit- 
ing physical liberty, recurring invec- 
tives or verbal threats.” 

Victims can file a personal protection 


order application to seek legal assistance. 
For victims who are unable to file an 
application on their own, relatives, neigh- 
borhood committees or village commit- 
tees have the right to file on their behalf. 
Applications will be passed to the People’s 
Court for review and enforcement. Orders 
can be canceled, modified or extended 
according to the victim’s demand. 

Provisions for sexual assault and 
homosexual domestic violence are nota- 
bly absent from the law. 

Guo Linmao, an official from the Legal 
Affairs Commission of the National Peo- 
ple’s Congress Standing Committee, said 
homosexual domestic violence was not 
included in the law due to a lack of 


reported complains. 

“Regardless of sexual orientation, the 
rights of every Chinese citizen deserve to 
be protected. In China, attitudes toward 
the LGBT community are more open than 
in the past,” said Mou Hong, an official 
from the National Working Committee 
on Children and Women under the State 
Council. 

“Sexual assault can be a venue for 
domestic violence, just like physical assault 
or mental abuse. We hope future amend- 
ments will draw on experience from han- 
dling these cases to offer better protection,” 
Zhang Rongli, a professor at China Wom- 
en’s University, told Paper.cn. ■ 

(Karena Hu in an intern at Beijing Today.) 


SZSE (Shenzhen) 


Close 

Change 

YTD 

10,344.94 

-*■ 366.12 (3.67%) 

-18.32% 

HSI (Hong Kong) 


Close 

Change 

YTD 

19,817.41 

▼ 117.47 (0.59%) 

-9.57% 

Accurate to market close on January 14, 2016 
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Science’s Top 
Award Goes 
Unissued, 
Again 



New Regulation 
Pushes Couples to 
Marry Before 2016 


A s part of its new draft regulation 
on population and birth control 
in Beijing, the municipal govern- 
ment is canceling its seven-day holiday 
for couples who marry late. 

The December draft updates a regu- 
lation that dates back to 2001. Under the 
old laws, couples who married after the 
age of 25 or 23 could have a seven-day 
holiday in addition to the common mar- 
riage allowance of three days. 

The length of the holiday varies from 
province to province. In Shanghai and 
Tianjin, the extra holiday is seven days. In 
Sichuan and the Xinjiang Uygur Auton- 
omous Region, the extra holiday is 20 
days. Gansu province allows 30 days for 


BY DIAO DIAO 

late-marrying couples. 

A poll of Chaoyang and Xicheng dis- 
trict residents by Beijing Youth Daily 
found that many couples married earlier 
than their planned date to secure the 
extra holiday. 

In December, some 9,090 couples got 
married, up from 7,025 in 2014. 

On the morning of December 30, more 
than 50 couples lined up at the Chaoyang 
marriage registration office. There were 
100 couples in the lobby when the office 
opened at 9 am. 

Many women also complained about 
the changed regulation, and that it wasn’t 
fair to cancel the holiday simply because 
more couples are marrying later. 


Zhang Chunsheng, director general 
of the Legal Secretary at National Health 
and Family Planning Commission, said 
the average age of marriage is about 25 
years old and the average age of child 
birth is over 26. 

“The country doesn’t need to encour- 
age delayed marriage and childbirth. 
Pregnancy at a later age can cause other 
problems for the mother and baby,” 
Zhang said. 

Companies are making new holiday 
rules for marriages, according to the 
new regulation. Couples who marry 
before the regulation takes effect will 
still be able to enjoy the full 10 days of 
holiday time. ■ 


BY KARENA HU 

T he annual National Science and Tech- 
nology Prize award ceremony at the 
Great Hall of the People on January 8 failed 
to issue a National Top Science Award for 
the second time in the prize’s history. 

Founded in 2000 to honor outstanding 
Chinese and foreign scientists who made 
great achievements in the last year, the 
National Science and Technology Prizes 
ceremony confers five award tiers with 
prize purses ranging from 10,000 yuan to 
500,000 yuan. 

This year’s ceremony awarded 297 proj- 
ects and seven foreign scientists. 

The National Top Award is the ceremo- 
ny’s yearly highlight. It carries a purse of 
500,000 yuan and is signed and presented 
by China’s president. A total of 25 scientists 
have won the National Top Science Award. 

Many Chinese commentators ques- 
tioned why Tu Youyou, the 2015 Nobel 
Prize winner in Physiology or Medicine, 
was not the National Top Science Award 
winner this year. 

“We are regretful for the final out- 
come,” an official from the National Office 
for Science and Technology Award told 
Beijing Youth Daily. Top science award 
candidates are selected through a recom- 
mendation system, and only recommended 
scientists can be considered for the top sci- 
ence award, he said. 

“Tu Youyou has made great contribu- 
tions to the health of mankind with her dis- 
covery of Artemisinin. However, without a 
recommendation, we cannot include her as 
one of our candidates,” he said. 

“The awards are issued under a princi- 
ple that puts quality before quantity. There 
might be more years where we choose not 
to issue the National Top Award,” the offi- 
cial said. ■ 


(Karena Hu is an intern at Beijing Today.) 
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BY DIAO DIAO 


A lthough educators said 2015 would be 
the strictest year yet for the National 
Graduate Exam, pictures of the tests’ ques- 
tions on politics and English appeared online 
even before it ended. 

Initial reports blamed the leak on the 
Haitian and Wendu training schools. The 
Ministry of Education said it is currently 
investigating the matter. 

New regulations released on November 1 
ruled that attempts at cheating may be pun- 
ished by criminal sentences of up to seven 
years of imprisonment. 

The second part of the English section 
appeared online before December 26. Some 
students received the answers to the ques- 
tions 45 minutes before the exam. 


Images posted online showed the answers 
to the section, its writing topic and many key- 
words. Portions appeared to be handwritten. 

Politics questions and answers were 
also distributed online. Netizens found 
that Haitian’s official QQ account released 
the questions from the politics section on 
December 25. 

A test taker named Xiaowen told Beijing 
Youth Daily that he received a call offering 
to sell the exam’s answers. He had assumed 
it was a fake call. Xiaoli was another candi- 
date, who said many online forums offered 
contact information for agents who were 
selling test answers. 

Beijing Youth Daily reporters contacted 
Haitian and Wendu, the related training 


schools. Haitian said someone else used its 
brand to sell questions and answers, and that 
the QQ account being circulated online was 
not affiliated with the company. The account 
has since been disabled and locked. 

Nevertheless, Wendu celebrated its suc- 
cess on Weibo in predicting 95 percent of 
the questions on politics and English. 

Wendu is inspecting its staff, a manager 
surnamed Chen at Wendu said. The school’s 
more experienced teachers are very precise 
in their yearly test predictions, it said. 

A similar case in 2012 was traced 
back to Zhou Wensheng, the chief of the 
Education Exam Authority of Xiangtan, 
Hunan province, who sold the questions 
and answers in advance. ■ 


EDITOR: YANG XIN ■ DESIGNER: ZHAO YAN 
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Imported 
Foods in 
China: 
Where Are 
the Labels? 

BY DIAO DIAO 
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I mported food are easily found in 
many Beijing supermarkets and online 
shops, but many are missing Chinese 
labeling information. 

In a bizarre twist, many shoppers have 
come to believe the products without Chi- 
nese labels are the only genuine imports. 
This is in spite of orders from the General 
Administration of Quality Supervision, 
Inspection and Quarantine which require 
all imported foods to be sold with stan- 
dardized Chinese labeling. 

Clark, a shop selling imported foods in 
building M of the World Financial Center, 


carries abroad selection of wines, chocolates 
and cookies that lack proper labeling. 

Green Tree, a Korean foods shop by 
the Wudaokou subway station, has very few 
products with Chinese labels. Where labels 
are present, they lack key information about 
production and expiration dates. 

Beijing Youth Daily reporters visited the 
shop in December and found a kind of peanut 
balls sold in the shop expired on November 
18 but remained on the shelf. 

The nearby shop Mini contained a mix 
of labeled and unlabeled foods. Staff said 
the ones with Chinese labels were imported 
specifically for Chinese distribution. 

Zhu Danpeng, a researcher at the Chi- 
nese Institute of Food Business, said there 
are three kinds of “imported” foods on the 
Chinese market. 

“The first are those that are produced 
and packed abroad. The second type are 
those whose ingredients were imported by 
a Chinese company and packed locally. The 
third are products of an unclear or appar- 
ently foreign origin. Only the first type can 
actually be called "imported.”’ Zhu said. 

Zhu said the reason that many imported 
foods lack Chinese labels is because of how 
they enter the country. 

Many foods are not imported legally. 
Some are brought back by travelers, or 
by agents who misreport the amount of 
food they are bringing in so as to avoid 
inspection. ■ 


Private Hospitals Hire Shady Solicitors to 

Snatch Business 


A search on WeChat for “people nearby” 
within Beijing’s Fourth Ring reveals 
numerous people branding themselves as 
andrology or gynecology consultants. Most 
of the accounts contain alluring avatars, 
purportedly female doctors or nurses. 

But behind the pictures are well- 
trained hospital salespeople who do their 
utmost to trick hapless users into visiting 
their pricey private hospitals. 

Beijing Yingcai Hospital Management 
was revealed to be training more than 600 
employees to work as hospital solicitors 
and recruit clients through social network- 
ing apps such as WeChat, QQ and Momo. 

“None of us are doctors. We are 
instructed to trick patients into visiting 
the hospitals, where we can empty their 
accounts,” said Fang Hui (pseudonym), a 
former employee of the company. 

Fang said he quit the job on account 
of his conscience. But there are more than 


BY YANG XIN 
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400 employees still continuing his previ- 
ous role. 

For each patient introduced by the 
company, the hospital pays a 100 yuan to 
300 yuan commission fee. The hospital 
bills patients an average of 6,000 yuan in 
unspecified medical fees, often for treating 
fabricated diseases. 

Half of the hospital’s profits are used to 
bid for top search spots on popular search 
engines such as Baidu, Sougou and 360. 
Fang said some 300 employees in the com- 


pany worked as scalpers and the other 100 
focused on bidding for placement. 

Beijing Yingcai Hospital Management 
has been cooperating with Jianguo Hospi- 
tal, Changhong Hospital, Shuguang Hos- 
pital and Tongji Hospital, all of which 
specialize in male health problems, accord- 
ing to Beijing News. 

Fangsaid the marketingmodel has spread 
to private hospitals nationwide. Mobile net- 
works offer a cost-effective way to seek cus- 
tomers compared to using offline recruiters. 

That private hospitals are able to use 
such a sales force effectively reflects a basic 
problem in China’s medical system, said 
Liu Guoen, a professor at Peking Universi- 
ty’s National School of Development. 

Public hospitals are always over- 
crowded with many patients lining up out 
of the door. Many turn to the Internet 
seeking advice on alternative ways to see a 
doctor, Liu said. ■ 


Shanghai 
Subway’s 
Chicken Foot 
Eater 

Becomes Web 
Celebrity 



BY WANG YAN 

A recent video of a woman eating pre- 
served spicy chicken feet and spit- 
ing the bones on floor of the Shanghai 
subway went viral. In the video, the 
woman is seen shouting at the other pas- 
sengers who asked her to stop spitting all 
over the subway. 

Internet users quickly identified the 
woman as a violin teacher at a music train- 
ing school in Shanghai. They also found 
footage of her appearance on a dating 
show in 2012. 

Several media outlets, including China 
Central Television (CCTV), interviewed 
the woman who said she did nothing 
wrong and did not believe her behavior 
affected others. 

“My behavior did not break rules of 
a civilized society nor was it against any 


regulations. I don’t think I affected other 
people, and I don’t think I have done any- 
thing wrong,” she told CCTV. 

She said the apology letter attributed 
to her online was not her own work. 
“There are a lot of people who are pre- 
tending to be me, but I can assure you 
I’m not to the one who wrote any of those 
apologetic words,” she said. 

“I didn’t have anything with me to 
hold the bones. No plastic bag or anything 
like that,” she said. 

Most of Chinese commentators 
slammed her behavior, accusing her 
being rude and uncivilized. Others sus- 
pected the incident was an attempt 
at viral marketing. She has reportedly 
increased the cost of her violin lessons 
since the incident. ■ 



THE WEEK 
IN WEIRD 

STRANGE HAPPENINGS ON 
THE CHINESE NEWS WIRE 
BYSUDERUI 


Doctor Busted for Taking 
Exams in Student’s Stead 

A former hospital doctor surnamed Yan was 
caught attempting to stand in for a medical 
student at a university exam in Huangshi, 
Hubei province. He was caught at the entrance 
when moderators recognized his image did 
not match the ID card of Dai, the 29-year-old 
female student he was impersonating. 

Dai hired Yan in October and offered to 
pay 60,000 yuan if he would pass the Decem- 
ber 26 exam in her place. 

Yan was arrested by Chengdu police and 
charged with cheating on a national exam, a 
crime which can result in a fine of up to seven 
years imprisonment. He told police he quit his 
job at a hospital in 2013 when he found he could 
earn more money by helping students to cheat. 

(Tencent News) 

FDA Advises Passing Up 
Pork That Glows Blue 

A resident of the village of Geleshan, 
Chongqing was surprised when he woke at 
5 am to learn the pork he set out to marinate 
was glowingblue. 

The local butcher who sold Jian the 
meat at the wholesale market said he could 
not explain the glowing pork, but noted that 
it came from his usual supplier. 

Samples of the meat were sent to the 
Department of Food and Drug Administra- 
tion for testing. A spokesperson for the FDA 
said the lab results were inconclusive, but 
that the flow could be related to excess phos- 
phorus in the pig feed. 

(Tencent News) 

Lonely Man Phones 110 to 
Fulfill Policewoman Fetish 

A Beijing man surnamed Zhang called the 110 
police hotline more than 100 times seeking 
stimulating conversation with policewomen. 

Zhang, 29, would immediately end his 
call if a male officer answered. However, he 
would attempt to spin a sympathetic story 
about being a fugitive wanting to turn him- 
self when a woman answered. 

Police arrested Zhang in Chaoyang Dis- 
trict on December 23. He said the calls were 
made to fulfill his policewoman fantasies. 

(The Paper.cn) 

Fake SWAT Cop Attempts to 
Scare Philandering Father 

A 21-year-old from Changzhou, Jiangsu 
province surnamed Guo had long dreamed 
of becoming a policeman. When he learned 
his father was visiting prostitutes, it 
seemed like the perfect opportunity. 

Guo donned a SWAT uniform, boarded 
a taxi and headed for the whorehouse. But 
his plan came apart when he was attacked 
by a dog. The scene aroused the attention 
of well-meaning passersby, who called the 
police to ask whether SWAT had been 
deployed to the area. 

A local officer soon arrived to detain 
Guo for impersonating a police officer. 
Guo told the officers he bought the uni- 
form online to scare the prostitutes and 
catch his dad in the act. 

(The Paper.cn) 
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Business 


BY SHU PENGQIAN 


V ipshop, an online platform popu- 
lar with female shoppers, kicked 
off 2016 with a credibility crisis. 
On January 2, Vipshop admitted to 
selling fake Moutai liquor, a popular 
brand of Chinese spirits. In its statement, 
Vipshop said it severed relations with 
the fake Moutai supplier and reported 
the case to the police. 

Counterfeit goods are hardly uncom- 
mon in China, and even major market- 
places like Tmall are littered with fake 
goods. But for Vipshop, the liquor scan- 
dal is a matter of life and death. The plat- 
form’s entire premise is that it only sells 
100 percent authentic goods. 

Damaged Image 

The fake liquor was exposed during 


Vipshop’s anniversary activity, a 
promotional event that began on 
December 8. 

To celebrate the brand’s establish- 
ment, Vipshop announced numerous spe- 
cial offers. But one consumer surnamed 
Zhang wrote on 99shi.com, a forum 
for liquor lovers, saying the Moutai he 
received from Vipshop was fake. 

“I bought eight bottles of Moutai at 
a price of 580 yuan per bottle on Vip- 
shop on December 8. When I received 
the goods, I could tell at once glance 
that they were fake,” Zhang told Secu- 
rities Daily. “Professional identification 
confirmed that the Moutai sold by Vip- 
shop was indeed fake.” 

Zhang called Vipshop’s customer 
service, but the company refused to 


admit its Moutai was fake or offer com- 
pensation. Zhang then reported it to 
Guangzhou Food and Drug Administra- 
tion in Guangdong province, where Vip- 
shop is located. 

Meanwhile, many other liquor lovers 
chimed in on 99shi.com to report their 
Moutai from Vipshop was also fake. 

If Vipshop had offered a sincere 
apology immediately and compensated 
the buyers, it might have avoided a 
public relations nightmare. Unfortu- 
nately, companies rarely have the cour- 
age and wisdom to confess faults on 
their own. 

Vipshop scrambled to shift the blame 
to its supplier, stating it would offer 
refunds to the 903 customers who ended 
up with fake Moutai on December 15. 


“Vipshop has built a sound system to 
check every commodity supplier,” it said 
in a statement. In other words, Vipshop 
denied selling fake goods. 

“I’m very disgusted with Vipshop’s 
attitude and the way it refuses to admit 
it was wrong,” a consumer who didn’t be 
named told Securities Daily. 

On January 2, the day Vipshop made 
its formal apology, Kweichow Moutai 
Group announced it had no business rela- 
tionship with Vipshop. Seven days later, 
Vipshop apologized for its “insincere 
attitude” and temporarily suspended all 
its liquor sales. 

No matter what measure Vipshop 
takes, its credibility is already lost. 
That will make it tough for the com- 
pany to survive in China’s brutal e-com- 
merce arena. 

Struggle to Survive 

Vipshop was one of the first Chinese 
shops to utilize time-limited special 
offers, during which consumers could 
buy a specific quantity of goods at a steep 
discount. 

It used the model to cooperate with 
many popular brands and to offer 
high-quality and inexpensive goods to 
consumers. The company also has a 
professional team dedicated to filtering 
goods for quality or suitability to opti- 
mize its customers’ shopping process. 

The model helped Vipshop win many 
female users, and it quickly became the 
top online market for female shoppers. 
In the fourth quarter of 2014, the number 
of Vipshop’s active users totaled some 
12.2 million. 

But by the third quarter of 2015, 
Vipshop’s active user base fell to 2.4 
million. On December 30, its market 
capitalization was $8.84 billion, less 
than the $17.9 billion reported on April 
10, 2015. 

The sharp decline suggests its “spe- 
cial offer” marketing model is failing to 
retain users. That may be because many 
other online retailers have started to 
imitate Vipshop’s tactics, giving shop- 
pers alternative choices. 

It could also be a sign of how con- 
sumer’s shopping habits are beginning 
to normalize. Previously, the exclusivity 
of the marketing model led many shop- 
pers to binge on useless items. Since the 
discount model is no longer new, con- 
sumers may have learned to shop less 
on impulse. 

Moreover, the competing online 
shopping platforms Meilishuo and Mogu- 
jie have started to encroach on Vipshop’s 
territory. 

Meilishuo and Mogujie have culti- 
vated a reputation as the best online 
clothing shops. They recently invited Lu 
Han and Li Yifeng to do their commercial 
endorsements. On January 11, Meilishuo 
and Mogujie signed a merger agreement. 
The value of the new company is esti- 
mated to be $3 billion. 

Vipshop has not been waiting for 
death. It tried to revive itself by expand- 
ing its business since 2013, adding house- 
hold appliances, maternity wear and 
child products to its catalog. But those 
require a delicate balance of time, money 
and energy to avoid bringing down its 
core business. 

But given its competitors in the cloth- 
ing business and the fake Moutai inci- 
dent, analysts say such balance has 
eluded Vipshop. ■ 
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Lack of Regulations, 
Industry Disorder Hinder China’s 
Early Childhood Education 


BY YANG XIN 


Y oung parents in China, most 
of whom were born during the 
third baby boom of the 1980s, 
are dumping the income into 
early childhood education and care cen- 
ters - lest their children fall behind. 

Even by 2011, early childhood care 
and education accounted for more than 
35 percent of household expenditures 
among urban families. Many families 
spent 10,000 yuan each year, according 
to a survey by China Youth & Children 
Research Center. 

The government made early education 
a part of its National Medium and Long- 
term Educational Reform and Develop- 
ment Plan (2010-2020), and promised it 
will increase preschool enrollment by 50 
percent and open access to 40 million chil- 
dren by 2020. This would include three 
years of preschool for 70 percent of all 
children in China. 

Even with such encouraging promises, 
early education still encounters a laundry 
list of problems in China. Causes range 
from government neglect to the education 
industry’s own disorder. 

Totally Free Industry 

While it has been ruled that children 
between the ages of three and six should 
have access to preschool, children under 
the age of three are not included in China’s 
national educational system. Many private 
early education institutions and service 
centers have sprung up to fill the gap. 

But without specific government pro- 
visions and restrictive industrial stan- 
dards, the industry has become a 


breeding ground for unscrupulous indi- 
vidual merchants. 

Since there are no specific regulations 
on the industry or a well-recognized edu- 
cation model, most early education institu- 
tions in China are registered as consulting 
companies or educational training cen- 
ters to evade the gaze of local educational 
departments. 

Setting up an early education institu- 
tion is no different from founding an ordi- 
nary company. According to a Sohu report 
in 2014, more than 60 percent of such 
schools in China have nothing to do with 
the local educational department. 

Furthermore, in terms of price-setting 
and teacher recruitment, private institu- 
tions play the roles of both players and the 
rule makers at the same time. 

Most schools require a minimum order 
of 20 courses and offer discounts on more 
purchases. The unit price for a course is 
260 yuan. Parents who buy 100 courses 
once can have a reduced price of 155 yuan, 
an employee at one early education school 
told Modern Express. 

It’s common to see early education 
institutions charging tens of thousands of 
yuan in tuition fees each year, according 
to Beijing Evening News. 

In terms of the teacher recruitment, a 
research report by Guangdong Early Edu- 
cation Association in November 2014 said 
only 10 percent of the teachers recruited 
by early childhood education centers in 
the province have teaching certificates. 
“It’s hard to know which teachers who are 
dedicated to the industry, as China has no 
qualifying certificate for early education 


teachers,” Yuan Ailing, an early childhood 
education expert told South Weekly. 

Western countries tend to strictly reg- 
ulate their teachers of early education. 
In the US, the minimum requirement is 
a bachelor’s degree and no less than six 
months of working experience, Jeremy 
Moretti, an American studying infant and 
child psychology told Information Times. 

Modern Express interviewed a woman 
surnamed Zhang, who identified herself 
as the head of an early education center 
in Nanjing. Since assuming her role, she 
has never been inspected by a govern- 
ment official. “In this industry, everything 
depends on the company’s social respon- 
sibility,” Zhang said. 

Unfortunately, many are reckless 
money seekers. 

Last December, Xinhua News Agency 
reported how Yibaobei, an early educa- 
tion institute in Beijing, closed suddenly 
after spiriting away the tens of millions 
yuan in tuition fees it collected from 400 
families. 

Last September, China Business 
reported an employee at Beijing Jiahezi 
Culture Company tricked the mother of 
a one-year-old baby to apply for the com- 
pany’s membership card, priced several 
thousand yuan, without telling her that 
the card can only be used by children 
more than 2 1/2 years old. 

Similar cases have occurred nation- 
wide. Cities like Shanghai, Xi’an, Hangzhou, 
Wuhu in Anhui province and Changchun 
were all found to have early childhood edu- 
cation centers that closed after founders 
absconded with the money. 


Chinese-Style Ed 

Setting the deficiency of governmental 
supervision and the disorder within the 
industry aside, experts have deep concerns 
over the misleading early education princi- 
ples in China. 

Surveys found that 70 percent of Chi- 
nese families confuse early care and 
education with knowledge gaining. In 
order to appeal to parents, who have 
unrealistic ambitions for their chil- 
dren, domestic companies are creating 
courses to teach preschool children 
practical knowledge in English and 
math. One even opened MBA courses 
for babies, said Chen Lei, a Shanghai 
CPPCC member. 

Germany, the first country to offer 
early education schools, does not have 
specific regulations nor institutions for 
preschool children under the age of 3. 
The government’s only recommendation 
is a general intelligence development plan, 
said Hans-Gunther Robach, an early edu- 
cation professor at Otto-Friedrich-Uni- 
versitat Bamberg. 

“A large-scale educational plan 
launched by the State, for example, aims 
to cultivate the language ability of two- 
year-old children, and is conducted not 
through training or reciting but through 
children’s interactions with their par- 
ents in their daily life and activities,” 
Robach said. 

According to International Herald Tri- 
bune, in Germany, it has become a family 
tradition that parents stay at home to 
accompany and educate children younger 
than three years old. ■ 
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W hen President Xi Jin- 
ping shared a pint of 
beer with British Pre- 
mier David Cameron 
at a Buckinghamshire pub during his 
state visit in October, the gesture rever- 
berated across the continents. It stirred 
curiosity about beer and flushed some 
business owners with cash. 

The local pub, The Plough at Cads- 
den, a longtime favorite of Cameron’s, 
is now a destination for hundreds of 
Chinese tourists. 

People back home also demanded 
to taste the beer Xi seemed to be 
enjoying. Greene King IPA, the beer 
savored by the two world leaders, has 
seen a rise in Chinese exports of 1,600 
percent, and an 8.5 percent uptick in 
share value in December - the highest 
in a decade. 

In Beijing, British businessman 
Peter Bloxham mused at how the seem- 
ingly innocuous event affected his busi- 
ness. Bloxham’s company PFB Trading 
imports Greene King IPA and other 
British beer into China. After the Buck- 
inghamshire toast, orders started pour- 
ing in from around the country: hotels, 
restaurants and distributors all wanted 
the IPA. The phone didn’t stop ringing 
for two days. 

“We’d become multimillionaires if 
it went on like this because it’s just 
crazy. Absolutely crazy,” Bloxham said 
from his office across the street from 
the Beijing Workers’ Stadium. 

Bloxham, who first came to China 
in 1994 and has since decided to make 
it his permanent home, sees the coun- 
try as a land of opportunity. He’s found 
a welcoming market for both his busi- 
nesses, which are related to agri-food 
education and British food imports. 

Agri-Food Education 

Twenty-two years ago, the Chinese 
government financed an environmen- 
tal project to improve water quality 
on the Beijing plain. They brought 
in specialists from Britain. Bloxham, 
who was the head of engineering at 
Harper Adams University, an agri-food 
school in Shropshire, came to Beijing 
for numerous short trips over the next 
four years. 

Toward the end of the project, he 
liked it so much in China that he wanted 
to stay. He moved to Beijing in 2000 
to set up joint degree programs in food 
quality retail and international busi- 
ness at Beijing University of Agricul- 
ture. Today, students who enroll in 
these programs study for three years 
in Beijing and for one year at Harper 
Adams. About 80 Chinese students live 
on the UK campus every year. 

At first, Bloxham lived on the Bei- 
jing University of Agriculture campus. 
He remembers the rooms had no heat- 
ing and that selling agri-food education 


in China was tough. 

“People associated agri-food with 
peasants’ work. It was difficult to 
recruit students,” Bloxham said. 

But the programs gradually grew, 
along with the agri-food industry in 
China. Bloxham has also helped set 
up partnerships with China Agricul- 
tural University, Dalian Polytechnic 
University in Liaoning province and 
Huazhong Agricultural University in 
Hubei province. 

In 2004, he set up his own con- 
sultancy company, PFB Associates, 
and later the import firm PFB Trad- 
ing. He imports British beers, ciders 
and cheese. 

Beer 

In the mid-2000s, like now, the Chi- 
nese beer market was dominated by 
local light lager brands such as Yanjing, 
Snow and Tsingtao. The imports were 
mostly German beers. The import firm 
Vandergeeten had started selling pre- 
mium European beers in China, such 
as Hoegaarden, Leffe and Bodding- 
tons. In 2008, Shanghai-based DXCEL 
International started bringing in craft 
beers from American breweries such as 
Rogue and North Coast Brewing. 

But the prices were high and sales 
were difficult, said Roy Locke, product 
supervisor at DXCEL International. 
There wasn’t a Chinese term to describe 
craft beer, and the sales were highly 
dependent on expats. 

The market has evolved since, but 
according to industry experts, craft 
beers still make up less than 1 percent 
of the Chinese beer market, estimated 
at 486 billion yuan in 2014. 

Bloxham too struggled with selling 
the British beer on the Chinese market. 
Beside Greene King IPA, he imports 
other brands such as Old Speckled Hen, 
Belhaven and Abbot Ale, as well as 
ciders and ginger beer. 

But Xi’s drinking of IPA has given a 
boost to his business. In December he 
was waiting for three shipments total- 
ing 75,000 bottles of Greene King IPA 
to reach the port of Tianjin, up from 
about 6,000 bottles of beer and cider 
that Bloxham used to import monthly. 

“I think after Spring Festival we’ll 
get back to normality, but our sales will 
go up by then,” Bloxham said. 

The Britishman has decided a 
while ago he wants to make China 
his permanent home. To that end, he’s 
sold his properties in the UK. He says 
he’s always felt welcome in China, 
even though he sometimes experi- 
ences annoyances, which he’s learnt 
to accept. 

“I’ve never felt anything that made 
me feel I want to get away from here,” 
he said. “It’s a land of opportunity, but 
you have to go with the flow; it’s not 
worth fighting it.” ■ 
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Great Britain 
Extends Tourist 
Visas for 
Chinese to 
Boost Economy 

BY SIMINA MISTREANU 


The Mahjong Box Arrives in Beijing 


D irected by Fabien Gaillard, The 
Mahjong Box is the latest collabo- 
ration between a French director 
and Chinese producer. 

The psychological drama follows 
the story of Tom, an American living 
in Shanghai. When his wife dies in 
an accident, Tom cannot overcome the 
grief. He repeats a soulless daily rou- 
tine until he meets Bobo, a girl who 
bears an uncanny resemblance to his 
wife. Tom devotes himself to winning 
her attention. 


BY WANG YAN 

The film stars James Alofs and Chi- 
nese actress Tan Zhuo, and was shot in 
Shanghai. 

Director Fabien Gaillard studied film 
at Paris 8 University and obtained his 
master degree in directing in 2004. 
That year, he completed his first film, 
Boloko, a short film starring French 
actor Jalil Lespert. 

Gaillard moved to Shanghai in 2006 
and shot documentaries while prepar- 
ing for his film. He completed his first 
feature-length film, Lao Wai, in 2010. 


C hinese travelers bound for Great 
Britain will be receiving two-year 
multi-entry visas starting from this 
month. Previous tourist visas for Chinese 
visitors were limited to six months. 

British Prime Minister David Cam- 
eron announced his government’s plans 
for the change last October. Chinese tour- 
ists spend 500 million in the UK each 
year, mostly on luxury shopping and tour- 
ist attractions. The number of visitor visas 
issued to Chinese travelers has tripled 
over the past few years, from 115,000 
in 2009 to 336,000 in 2014. Each visitor 
spends an average £2,688. 

The British government hopes that the 
extension of the visitor visas will lead to 
more spending. 

“China is becoming one of our fast- 
est-growing tourism markets, so making 
it easier and more convenient for Chinese 


The movie follows Paul, a French native 
who works as an IT engineer in Shang- 
hai. In his spare time, he performs at 
one of Shanghai’s music clubs. 

Although Paul is fluent in Chinese and 
has profound knowledge of the country, 
he is permanently an outsider. Paul falls 
in love with a girl named Mei, but over- 
whelming cultural differences test the 
limits of their attachment. Set against 
the backdrop of modern China, Lao Wai 
depicts China and its people by exploring 
themes of betrayal and forgiveness. ■ 


visitors to come to the UK is extremely 
important,” Cameron said in a state- 
ment published on the British govern- 
ment website. 

Cameron also announced plans to insti- 
tute a 10-year multi-entry visa for Chinese 
tourists at no extra cost. A UK visitor visa 
costs £85. 

The British government is also extend- 
ing its mobile fingerprinting service from 
nine Chinese cities to 50, and is discussing 
plans to expand its number of Visa Appli- 
cation Centers in China. 

Chinese visitors spend on average 10 
nights in the UK, compared to an average of 
six nights for all foreign visitors, according 
to VisitBritain. Almost 40 percent of Chi- 
nese visitors shop at luxury stores. Every 22 
additional Chinese tourists create an addi- 
tional job in the Chinese tourism sector, 
the government said. ■ 
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Struggle in 
China 
Narrates 
Beijing 
Youths’ 
Stories 



T he Communist Youth League of Beijing has been 
surveying the capital’s young adults since 2013. 
The league collected more than 108,000 question- 
naires and conducted more than 6,000 interviews during 
the last two years. 

The result of that work is Struggle in China, its new 
documentary. This seven-episode series narrates the sto- 
ries of seven groups of people in Beijing. Each installment 
reveals the living condition of young adults in Beijing, 
their lifestyles, their challenges and their happiness. 


First Episode: 


Young Artists in the “Beipiao” 

Beipiao is a Chinese noun referring to those people who 
work and live in Beijing without registered residence in 
the capital. 

The first episode follows five young artists in the 
beipiao group: Ji Bin and Yao Yao from Liaoning prov- 
ince, Chen Tiantian from Shandong province, Liu Zheng 
from Hebei province and Lin Zhi from Hunan province. 

Beijing’s thick cultural environment attracts many 
young artists to come and pursue their dreams. The 
survey found that Beijing has 95,000 young artists in the 
beipiao, most of whom work in music, dance, painting, 
drama, folk art or acting and live in the districts of Cha- 
oyang, Tongzhou or Haidian. 

Young artists in this group suffer life and work pres- 
sure: their jobs are unstable, and their monthly income 
averages 4,551 yuan, below the local average. 

Two thirds of the people live in the suburbs to save 
money on housing. Four in five interviewees were unmar- 
ried, and more than half of those were single. 


Second Episode: 


Young Teachers 

Diao Rongchun (Chinese teacher), Gao Jiao (PE 
teacher), Xu Yang (English teacher), Cheng Xiao (pro- 
fessor at Beijing Normal University) and Wang Bo 
(professor at Beijing Institute of Technology) are the 
subjects of this episode. 

The young teacher group boasts high academic qualifi- 
cations. Three in four held a master’s or Ph.D degree, and 70 
percent graduated from one of the nation’s top schools. 

Although 57 percent of the interviewees said they 
have great work pressure, most were satisfied with their 
profession. 

The group has stable jobs, high pay and high social 
status. But with those come other pressures. Among uni- 
versity teachers who were younger than 35 years old, 
only 34 percent managed to purchase a home. 


Third Episode: 


Young Media Professionals 

This episode follows five media professionals: Wu Wen- 
juan of the Legal Evening News, Li Jia of the Beijing Youth 
Daily, Zhang Jing of a web media company, Tu Yan of Bei- 
jing TV and Bai Yu of China National Radio. 

When asked why they chose to work in journalism, 
half of the interviewees said they wanted to realize their 
dreams and promote the social progress. Sixty percent of 
the media professionals had a bachelor’s degree, and 36 
percent had a master’s degree. 

In addition to the usual life pressures, media pro- 
fessionals also suffered other threats due to their work. 
Some 20 percent of media professionals said they have 
been threatened or intimidated on the job, and 10 percent 
were involved in legal disputes. 

Most media professionals work more than nine hours 
every day and overtime is common. 


Fourth Episode: 


Young Civil Servants 

The survey interviewed 4,712 young civil servants in 165 
departments and institutions around Beijing. Civil ser- 
vants were generally highly educated. Among the young 
civil servants in Beijing, nearly 90 percent possessed a 
bachelor’s or master’s degree. 

Young civil servants spend an average of 8.7 hours at 
work, and civil servants in the judicial department work 
longer than others. 

Chinese civil servants’ earnings are low. About 60 
percent of the interviewees in this group believed they 
were among the lowest earners. 


Fifth Episode: 


Young Entrepreneurs 

Five young entrepreneurs narrate their experience of 
establishing a business in Beijing. Most people in this 
group come to the capital to develop themselves rather 
than to earn money. 

While many people imagine that young entrepre- 
neurs are involved in high-tech fields, 60 percent were 
involved in the retail, commercial or service industries. 

Family offered the startup capital for 58 percent of 
the young entrepreneurs. Another 28 percent got their 
money from friends. 


Sixth Episode: 


Young Adults in Agriculture 

Beijing has 91,100 youths working in agriculture. Their 
yearly earnings average 34,000 yuan and their main 
expenses are meals, gas, electricity and water. 


Seventh Episode: 


Young Foreigners 

Among foreign workers in Beijing, almost 4 percent are 
senior managers, 20 percent are middle managers and 36 
percent are office workers. 

About 60 percent of the young foreigners said they 
were interested in the city’s food, culture and folk arts. 

Most said they spent their free time in Houhai, Sanli- 
tun, Nanluogu Xiang or 798 Art Zone. ■ 

(By Shu Pengqian, Zhu Bei) 
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